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UN Makes Progress on Kashmir 


Two years of negotiation have so far failed to settle the bitter controversy 
between India and Pakistan. One-man mediation offers a new hope. 


BY MARJORIE BENNETT 


Securrry Counci. resorution of March 14, 
1950, calling for mediation in the Kashmir dis- 
pute, marked a definite step toward breaking the long 
deadlock in this controversy which has dangerously em- 
bittered relations between India and Pakistan. The 
principle of mediation was accepted by both parties, 
and a committee representing Cuba, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States (the joint 
sponsors of the March 14 resolution) was appointed 
to confer with the parties on measures for its imple- 
mentation, including the appointment of a mediator. 
The mediator’s task will be to resolve differences be- 
tween the parties over the procedure of demilitarizing 
the Kashmir area, a process which should be completed 
by August 14 according to the Security Council's resolu- 
tion. If this effort succeeds, the way will be clear for 
a plebiscite to determine whether the princely State will 
join India or Pakistan. 

The Kashmir dispute was first brought to the at- 
tention of the United Nations by India on January 
1, 1948, after local hostilities had broken out.' The 
Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir, Hindu ruler of a 
predominantly Moslem State, had elected to accede to 
the Indian Union, subject to a plebiscite, as in other 
princely States whose sovereignty was disputed between 
India and Pakistan. Meanwhile Pakistan irregulars had 
crossed the border into Kashmir to join Moslem tribes- 
men in fighting against the Maharajah's forces. An 
Arad (Free) Kashmir government was set up by 
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1 For earlier background we Alice Thorner, “The in 
Kashmir,” Far Eastern Suroey, August 11, 1948 


Moslems in the northwestern mountainous periphery, 
while the Indian army, whose assistance had been re- 
quested by the Maharajah, came to occupy most of the 
rest of Kashmir. 

In April 1948 the Security Council called for a 
“free and impartial” plebiscite in Kashmir, and ap- 
pointed a five-nation commission to negotiate with 
the parties with a view to “facilitating measures nec- 
essary to restore law and order,” a necessary prerequisite 
to the holding of a plebiscite. The report of the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, 
published on December 5, 1949, recorded an important 
success and an important failure in its efforts at 
pacification." The Commission had secured acceptance 
of general cease-fire lines between the opposing troops, 
but had been unable to bring about a formal truce. 
Concluding that a multiemember body would be un- 
able to break the deadlock, the Commission (with the 


2 Third Interim Report of the UN Commistion for Indio 
and Pehuten (UN Document 8/1430), December 9, 1949. 
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Carchoslowakian delegate dimenting from the majority 
decided to refer the caw hack to the Security Council 
The Security Council's resolution of March 14 calls 
for a program of demilitarization based on principles 
Andrew G. L. McNaughton of 
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December attempted to persuade India and Pakistan 


to agree to a schedule of synchromzed troop with- 


drawals from Kashmir At the beginning of January 


Pakmtan accepted thes proposals with some munor re- 


wording, but India refused them, offering amend- 


ments calling for the total disbanding of Pakistan 


forces in Kashinir, on the ground that Pakistan as the 
aggremor was not entitled to equality of treatment. To 
clear up such differences on the procedure of de- 
militarization will be the mediators chief tusk 
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location on the northern border of the subcontinent and 
because of its pote ntial resources part ularly 
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permanent truce in the 84 000-square-mile princedom 
of Jammu and Kashmir 
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In March 1949 there was a general feeling of 
optimiam on the powibilities of establishing a general 
truce, as the Indian and Pakistan mulitary commanders 
came to many points of understanding with the Com- 
mission's subcommityes on the disposition of troop» 
Splits were rumored in the Azad Kashmir admuinistra- 
tion, especially concerning the resignation of the cabinet 
and of Sardar Ibrahim as President. During this hope- 
ful period in late March, Trygve Lic, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the UN, appointed Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
as administrator of the plebiscite which, it was supposed, 
would be held in the summer of 1950 

This optimisrn did not last long. Sheikh Moharnmed 
Abdullah, Premier of the Kashmir state that had ac- 
ceded provisionally w India, refused to aceept the 
appointment of Nimitz until truce wis 
signed. He was completely within his nghts in taking 
such a stand, according to the Security Council, which 
had provided that the Kashmir government must ap- 
prove the appointment of the plebwcite administrator 
Thus the administrator-designate has ance his appoint- 
ment confined his duties to gathering background ma- 
terial at Lake Suceess for the plebiscite, to which both 
India and Pakistan have publicly committed them- 


an actual 


selves 


Stalemate on Troop Withdrawal 

As last spring wore on, with the return of better 
weather in the Kashmir Himalayas, India and then 
Pakistan filed reports with the Commuasion of more 
breaches of the cease-fire lines, partecularly in the 
Poonch sector, and propaganda campaigns were again 
launched in the press of both sides. The Commision 
subtnitted to both parties revised proposals based on 
the Security Council resolunon of August 15, 1948, 
which had called for the withdrawal of first Pakistan 


troops and then Indian. Now a new schedule of with- 


drawals was put forward based on positions occupied by 
both sides as of January |, 1949. No agreement could 
be reached, however, and a stalemate developed over 
the disposition of the Azad forces and over the adminis 
tration of the northern and northwest areas during the 
plebiscite 

India has maintained that no free election is possible 
are Pakistan invaders on the soil of 
Azad forces 


lone as there 
Kashmur 
are an occupation of predominantly Moslem territory 
Nevertheless, the 


while Pakistan argues that the 
and represent the local inhabitants 
first clear definition of a cease-fire line was ratified 
by both countries at the end of July 

In mid-August from Srinagar, the capital of Kash- 
mir, the Commission announced that India and Pak- 
istan had aereed to a conference on the formal truce 


troop 
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Its provisional agenda included an item on 


—T 
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withdrawals India wanted this understoud to mean that 
there would be discussion of the total dishanding of 
Azad troops, with some Indian troops remaiming m 
Kashmir to police the state during the plebiscite. She 
abo insisted that the question of the admunitrauen 
of the northwestern arcas be put on the agenda. 
Pakistan refused to confer under such an agenda. With 
the Indians unwilling to talk on any other basis, the 
Commission abandoned the idea of a meeting. 

At the end of August President Traman and Prime 
Minister Attlee made a joint appeal in the form of 
letters to Prime Minister Nehru and Prime Minister 
Laaquat Al Khan, urging them to accept arbitration on 
the terms of a truce. It was thought that one-man arbi- 
tration, namely by Admiral Nimitz, ought accomplish 
more than a multi-rmembered commission, just as Dr. 
Ralph Bunche had succeeded where committees had 
failed in the Palestine dispute. Secretary-General Lic of 
the United Nations also advocated the idea but did 
not specify which iswes should be arbitrated, Pakistan 
announced her aceeptance of arbitration. India did 
not, on the other hand, receive the proposals kindly 
Prime Minister Nehru, in a speech reported by Reut- 
ers, said that he was “surprised at the intervention of 
Presdent Truman and Prime Minister Attlee” and 


that “their letters ignore the crux of the problem 
which is the aggression of Pakistan on a state acceding 
to India.” India had first brought the Kashmir problem 
to the United Nations on the ground that raidem from 


Pakistan were committing aggression on her territory 
Arbitration as a legal procedure would imply the 
equal status of both parties in the dispute, and India 
would emphatically deny such status to the Pakistan 
“ageresor.” 

Kecriminations continued. In mid-September Nehru 
asserted that the drawing of the cease-fire boundaries 
was only a fringe problem, not a fundamental isuc, 
and that the situation could be settled only if the in- 
vaders left Kashmir altogether’ The chief Pakistan 
delegate to the UN, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, 
accuved India of deliberately blocking any agreement 
because of fears that the results of a plebiscite would 
be against her. Confronted by deadlock in late Septem- 
ber, the Comumission decided to leave the subcontinent 
in order to report back to the Security Council and 
await further instructions. 

Both parties are trving politically and cconomically 
to consolidate their holdings in the disputed arvas 
Most neutral observers agree that India has the ad- 
vantage in this respect, since she is in pomession of 
the major portion of the territory. She has speeded 
the complevon of a road leading into the Indian 
Punjab from Jammu. The tourist trade, upon which 
the affluence of the famous Vale of Kashmir depends, 
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has been resuscitated through Indian efform Pakistan 
also is trying to bring material benefits to its de facto 
areas, For instance, in Gilgit province she has fostered 
an increawe in the number of schools from two to exght 
UN observers report that the Amd government » con- 
ducting courts and schools, taxes are being collected; 
the police and other ewential servicm: are operating, 
Delay in the plebiscite, nevertheless, may work to the 
advantage of India, which controls the nchest part of 
the area. According to many obwervers, the Kasheninis 
may not be influenced so much by considerations of 
religion, geography, direction of river flow, and natural 
trade channels (all of which appear to favor accession 
to Pakistan) as by full stomachs. 

Speeches by members of the Security Council in 
February indicate the feeling that events have reached 
@ stage where it seems no longer profitable to conunue 
to debate the abstract merits of the case as argued by 
both parties; it is felt that the dispute should be set- 
tled as soon as possible by reference to the final auth- 
oriues, the Kashmiris themselves. 

The interest of the United States is to allay unrest in 
south and southeast Asia. Fighting over Kashmir could 
greatly debilitate the subcontinent and ripen it for 
Communist infiltration. India expecially, with her mil- 
tary and economic potential, is widely regarded as a 
possible bulwark agaanst the tnurophant Chinese Com- 
munists. Both India and Pakistan have accused the 
United States of partisanship to the other's cause, but 
Amenca seems to have adopted a policy of cultivating 
the fnendship of both countries, The cold war gives 
impetus for much of the active interest that America is 
showing in the dispute. 

The UN mediator will confront a most difficult 
situation. Both India and Pakistan have rejected the 
idea of 4 solution by partition of Kashunir (the plan 
most commonly suggested is roughly for Pakistan to 
keep the areas she now controls and for India to keep 
the southern portion of the State, with a plebiscite to 
determine which should be awarded soverrignty in the 
Vale of Kashmir). Nevertheless, a solution must be 
sought in which cach gains some satedaction. 


“PROFILE OF RED CHINA” 

The Foreign Policy Asociation, in cooperation with the 
American IPR, has issued “Profile of Red China,” by A 
Doak Barnett, as the latest in its series of Foreign Polwy 
Reports (Vol. XXV, No. 19, February 15, 1950) 

Me. Rareett, an Assxiate of the of Current 
World Affain, bas just returned from a two-year on-the-epot 
tudy of both Natewaliet aed Communist China. Mis Report 
contains valuable factual material, previously 

The Report obtainable from the Forrign Policy Associa- 
ton or from the IPR Publications Offier, | East Street, 
New York 22, NV. (Price 25 cones 


The Chinese and Immigration Law 


The Exclusion Acts have been repealed, but discriminatory principles are 
still injuring the Chinese-American community and our relations with Asia. 


BY GERALD T. WHITE 
Acr or Decemare 17, 1943 repealing the var- 
ious excluson measures against Chinese 


into the United States 


brought the Chinese closer to 
equality with other groups under imnrmegraton law In 
act was passed the Chinese have 


About 


4,000 non-quota Chinese have also been adrutted to 


the years since the 


filled to capacity their annual quota of 10% 


the United States since 1946. Thus Chinese onmigra- 
tion, though small, has been greater in the past three 
years than at any time since the passage of the first 
Exclusion Act of 1882 

One reason for the influx of non-quota Chinese im- 
migrants was the general GI War Brides Act of Decem 
ber 1945. which admitted alien wives and alin minor 
children of Gls on a non-quota bass untl its expira- 
tion on December 28. 1948. The Act of August 9%, 
1946, however, is of continuing agnifiance, for t grant- 
ed American citizens the same privilege of bonging in 
alien Chinese wives outside the quota as was already in 


effect for alien wives from any other quota nation 


Effect on Family Life 
This legislation has given to our Chinese-Amencan 


community the promuxe of stabality and well-being 


which it has never had before. The old exclusion policies 
prohibited a normal rato between the sexes im the 
community, and resulted in the splitting of famuly units 
berween America and China. In 1880 the Chinese were 


an almost excluavely male minority group of 105,000 


By 1900 the ratio of males to females was approxi 


mately 19 to one, as late as 1920 it was seven to onc 


Many resident Chinese aliens, and late? many Chinese- 


American Gtizens, had to return to China in order to 


marry. Others staved in the United States and never 


married. Some of these who went to China remained 


there. ¢ onseq uc ntly the number of Chinese and Chinese 
Americans in the United States declined steadily until 


1920 and in 1040 was only 77,504 

Mr. White is editor of The HM: F 

hestory faculty at San Francisco St and treas 
of the International Institute of Sar Maternal 
otherwiee cited has been deriwed chiefly from the pertur 
United States statutes at large and from interviews with 


migration worker, and memher of 


Chinese community of San Francie who are « 
with the problems of the Chinese with regard & 


For a Chinese alien resident in the United States but 
married in China there was no hope of bringing his 
family back legally, unless he could qualify as a mem- 
ber of one of the exempt clases (such as merchants 
under the Exclusion Acts. A Chinese-American citizen 
in the same situation mught legally bring his children 
to the United States, but his alien wile could not enter 
the country. What frequently happened was that the 
citizen father brought in his citizen sons but left his 
citizen daughters in China. This tended to maintain 
the disproportion between the sexes among Chinese in 
the United States 


moreover, was inevitably a source of great tension: it 


The separation of family members, 


aroused a normal human iunpulse to evade the law in 
order to unite the family 

The repeal of the Exclusion Acts and the passage 
of later acts, particularly that permitting entry of alien 
wives, relieves the pressure upon Chinese to return to 
their homeland for marriage; and the human urge to 
defy immigration laws is also dimunished. The prob- 
lem of assimilation, which has been much exaggerated, 
can be minunized, for both parents will have had an 
American heritage and the children will spend their for- 
mative years in the United States. It should also be 
noted that the Chinese community tends to be typical 
of the total populaten in its birthrate, since the Chi- 
nese-Americans have assimilated the idea of the small 
urban family 

Despite these notable steps toward improving the 
imumgration status of the Chinese, their position is still 
conuderably inferior to that of from other 
nations which were given quotes prior to 1943. The 
differences in status are worth cxamiming. Inthe 
opimon of the writer, true equality for the Chinese 
would be more humane, would promote better rela- 
tions between this nation and the Chinese people 
beth at home and abroad, and, by making immigration 
law more uniform, would render it moore casily enforce- 
ible 

The public hearings and debates in Congress in 1443 
on the repeal of the vanous Chinese exclusion acts 
make interesting reading m this connection, for they 


summarize the arguinents both for and against repeal.’ 


1 Hearings on HR 1082 and HR 2309 
House Report N 12, Parts and 
?, and Senate Report N 535. Sewenty-cighth Congress, First 
gresmmonal Record for that pP 8580. 
8605, 8621-35, and 9989.10002 
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Speakers favoring repeal showed a sensitivity tward 
China's sacrifice: in her long struggle against Japan, 
and her status as our wartime ally; a recognition that 
the exclusion acts were a wartime propaganda wrapon 
for Japan; a conscioumes: of the great possibilities for 
American business in a friendly China; a fear that 
China might come within the Rusdan orbit if not 
within our own; and a gencral moral and intellectual 
recognition of the fact that to discriminate so sharply 
in immigration law against the citizens of a great nation 
was not sound national policy 

The opposition to repeal had a traditional cast. It was 
argued that the Chinese were a non-assimilable (and 
infenor) people, and that bberalizing the immigration 
laws concerning Chinese could start a heavy new in- 
flux to the detriment of the American wage carner. 
Another group of anguments was perhaps partly strate- 
gic and partly real: that midway in a war peniod was 
no time to change basic immigration policies; that to 
give the Chinese a quota was to favor them ower other 
Asiatic peoples; and that the nature of the quota pro- 
posed was such as to perpetuate discrimination against 
the Chinese rather than to give them a true equality 
with other quota nations, 


Quota Based on Ancestry 


The final repeal measure, while it gave the Chinese 
a quota, was in fact discriminatory. The quota, per- 
mitting the entry of 105 Chinese each vear, was calew 
lated on the same basis as other quotas under the 
National Origins formula; but it way discriminatery in 
that for the first time a quota was made to apply not 
to all people born under a specific national flag but 
to a particular people and their descendants, wherever 
they may reside. Thus a person of Chinese ancestry, 
regardiess of his citizenship or place of birth, may 
enter the United States only under the Chinese quota. 
Of this quota, 75 percent is reserved for the use of 
Chinese entering from China. 

The reason for this discrimination was the fear that 
the repeal of Chinese exchuson in itself might create a 
new influx of Chinese far beyond the amount of the 
Chinese quota—from Hongkong, for example, under 
the British quota, or from a western hemisphere country 
such as Mexico where immigration to the United 
States is not subject to a quota restriction. Whether this 
fear might have been justified cannot, of course, be 
proved or disproved. The fact that, in granting im- 
migrant visas, American consular officials have some 
latitude for independent judgment in passing upon the 
financial status, health, education, and moral character 
of the individual applicant suggests that the number 
of Chinese immigrants from other quota or non-quota 
nations would never have been large. 
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The Chinese are abo in an unequal position with 
respect to the entry of alien husbands In contrast to 
other quota countries, Chinese alien husbands of 
American citizens are not eligible for admission to the 
United States on a non-quota basis’ Since the ratio 
between the sexes among Chinese-Amencans in 1H0 
was slightly under three males to one female, it rarely 
happens that a Chinese Amencan gurl marnes a Chinese 
outwde the United States (unless she has returned to 
China and intends wo stay there). But occasionally 
does happen, and can create a difficult human stuation. 

Of much greater consequence is the fact that the 
Chinese allen minor children of American Gueens are 
also not admimible on a non-quota bass (again in 
contrast to the law regarding other quota countries). 
Thus since 1943 a Chinese alien legally admitted and 
reudent in the United States can become a naturalized 
citizen; since 1946 he has been cligible to bring in his 
alien wife, but his children bor prior to his naturali- 
zation may enter the United States only under China's 
quota. Under the Nationality Act of 1940, moreover, 
in order to transmit citizenship by blood to a child born 
after January 13, 1941, an American citizen parent 
must have lived in the United States for ten years, five 
of which must have occurred after the age of axteen 
Already there have been cases in which American 
citizens of Chinese ancestry have returned to this coun- 
try, bringing with them their alien wives, but have been 
unable to gain entry for their alien children. The 
quota of 105 is much too small to meet all needs. Un- 
less immigration laws are changed to accord Chinese the 
same treatment as other quota peoples, there will un- 
doubtedly be numerous such cases with their attendant 
anguish’ 


2 The law of 1945 repealing the Exclusion Acts specifically 
carmpted Chinese from the benefim of Secton 44 of the 
Inwmgratieon Act of 1924, as amended, which allowed Amer. 
ican citeems to bring in alien wives, husbands, and miner 


children on « baste Chinese alien wives were 
later made eligible as son-quote immigrants in 1946, as 
noted at the beginning of this article 


These generalieed statements could be Mlustrated vividly 
by citing a pumber of case histories One must euflice here 
in 1992 « Chinese American girl, a citwen by birth, married an 
alien Chinese student in the United Ststes Since ber husband 
could not say here permanently, Mr. L. went with hie w 
China, where their three children were born In 1945 the 
Army, by which the was employed, was returning its civilian 
employers to the United States; Mis. L. chose to go hack 
to the United States with her two younger children in the 
belief that she could thereby better help her family The 
cidest son could not enter becasue he was born prior tw 
the legalization of deriwative citixenship through citieen 
mothers (May 24, 1934). Mrs L. has since been seeking, 
without succes, to have ber husband and son included in 
the enall Chinese queta (Prom the files of the Ioterne 
tional Institute of San Prancisco 


The enforcement of immugratan law has aho tended 
to single out the Chinese, although it is meant to bear 
equally on from al) nations Because China 
country with few puble records, and because the 
incentive to fraud has perhaps been greater among the 
Chinese than arnong most other national groups, both 
American and alen Chinese have been subjected to 
unusually rigorous «rutiny by immigration and natur- 
alization edt coals Thus has improved 


what m the past decade Chinese-American citarcns 


bound overeas, for instance, no longer need fill ‘out 
special formes im addition tw securing their passports 
from the State Departement. Although an occasonal 


Chinese-American may be exasperated by temporary 
detainment at his port of re-entry, the present tendency 
h to subject Chinese-Americans to the same routine 
check made of all passport holders 

There are exceptions, however, One ecxce pion 
curs when a Chinese arrives at an American port with 
an passport claiming citi by blood 


usually the father Be- 


absence of birth records m nearly all of 


through one or both parents 
cause of the 
China, the Immigration Servier can test the as- 
sertion of citzership only by questionng the Chinese 
and collating him answers where powmible with thow 
made by other members of hie allewed family at other 
times. Sometimes this process in very lengthy and de- 
tailed, uncluciing quesuens about tmends and acquaint- 
fanuly home, and the 


ances, the wtructure of the 


layout of the hoene wiilage.* 

sagnificant diwrepancies appear the unmigration 
officer may deny entry or at least hold the individual! tor 
further examimaten If the Service finds 
against the Chinese at the port of entry, he may 
Board 


ington w the prast two vears in contrast to ¢ 


appeal to th of Immigration: Appeals in Wash 


arher 


practice the polky has usually been wo allow the 


Chinesey an oppertumty for parole from detention on 


approximately the same basis as that allowed other 


detainees while his appeal is in Washington 


Room For Improvement 


In the past few ye 
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water of interrogation used by inspectors at American 
ports has its obvious deficiencies; it takes sound judg- 
ment to decade what constitutes a ugnificant discrepancy 
when the questions and answers deal with a culture 
quite different from our own. It might be helpful to 
add to the immigration staff on the Pacific coast a 


trained in cultural anthropology 


The Judd Bill 


No current examination of the states of Chincse 
under uomugraton law would be complete without a 
comment on the Judd Bill which passage by 
the House of Kepresentatives, failed to reach a vot 
in the Senate during the last session of Congres.’ This 


alter 


bill ts laudable om that offers the opportunity for 
naturalization and for quotas to all Asiatic peoples, but 
it also frankly discriminatory im its pro- 
visions. For the Judd Bill would apply to all Asiatic 
quotas the ancestry principle first used in establishing 
1943. In effect, the basis of 


these quotas would be race rather than nationality, and 


the Chinese quota in 


a second-class ummugratiom status would thus be ex- 
tended to all Asiatic peoples. The fact of this discrimi- 
ould 


still serve as a propaganda weapon against the United 


nation, while it is less sharp than it once was 
States, and the argument would still have validity 
If enacted as it is now phrased, the Judd Bill would 
have stall further deficiencies. It places alien wives (and 
alien minor children where previously eligtble outude 
on a quota basis for those nations having 
than 200. This 


would deprive Chinese-Amencan citizens of their pre- 


the quota 


an annual quota of less provision 


sent valuable privilege of bringing in alien Chinese 
wives on a non-quota basis. The bill proposes w give 
special quota preference to alicn wives and alien minor 
children, but the Chinese quota is so small that this 
provision would be highly inadequate 
Som 


gration poticy applying ' a peopic hone 


inay consider unidvisable to Lberalize 


is in the process of becomming Communist. But very few 
Amercan Chinese are Coramunists, and certainly not 
Morvover, the 


vice has the same legal basis for screening out Chinese 


all Chinese in China linmugration Ser- 


Communists as it has for Communists of other lands 
It may also be said that if we asust Chinese-Amer- 


Kan civzens in meecung their problems, we help to 


chounate potential sources of gnmevance which are 


divisive. Thereby we act not only in a fashion compati- 
ble with moral mdealam; we alo strengthen our na- 


ton both at home and abroad 


5 On the Judd Bill, we ¢ Bughty-first 
Congress, First Season, pp 1714-25 ake Common Council 


Interpreter Releases,” Vol XXVI1, pp 
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for Amerwan Unity, 
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The Future of Portuguese Indic 


Norn: In the Far Eastern Survey of March 
22, 1950, Professor Russell H. Fifield of the Uni- 
veruty of Michigan described the recent and con- 
tinuingy negohetions between Paris and New Delhi 
on the question of the French territories in India 
He now adds a note on the atuation with regard to 
Portuguese India, in whose future status the Indian 
government has hihewise shown imierest, though with 
less miable results. 


hay possessions in the Indian subconti- 
nent are Goa, Damao, and Diu, remnants of a vast 
empire that began with the visit of Vasco da Gama in 
the late fifteenth century. The total «ea of Portuguese 
India is 1,496 square miles, of wh Goa oc upies 1,301 
s«yuare miles. According to th popula- 
tion of Portuguese India lany’s rice 
crop is the staple food trea, moreover, 
has high-grade deposits of (New Goa) 
is the capital of Portuguese bi. and the second most 
important port on the west coast of the subcontinent. 


Portugal's “Historic Mission” 

According to Article 2 of the Portuguese Colonial 
Act of 1930, as amended in 1935, Portugal must “ful- 
fill its historic of possessing and colomming over- 
seas domimons, of civilizing the native populations and 
exercising over them the moral influence incumbent 
upon it by virtue of its “Patronage of the East."" Portu- 
guese India cannot be cited as an example of demo- 
cratc government, but litth popular opposition to the 
rege has arisen so far. On June 21, 1949, however, the 
first conference of the Goan People’s Party decided to 
orgamize the Goan people to end alien rule and establish 
a democratic regime. In the same month the president 
of the Goan National Congress, 8. P. De Silva, called 
upon the people “not to rest until the fair land of Goa 
is free from foreign domination.” On July 2 another 
leader of the Congress stated in Madras that the people 
of Goa beliewed that neither democracy sor freedom 
could be attained under the Portuguese 

New Delhi has not met with much success in its 
attempts to bring the Portuguese powrssions into the 
Indian Umon, and Portugal has showed little interest in 
any steps toward altering their status. In his speech to 
Parliament on February 11, 1949, Prime Minister Nehru 
stated that “It has been difficult to have direct com- 
rounications with the Portuguese government because 
there were no direct contacts between the two govern- 
ments. Now that diplomatic relations have been estab- 
lished these negotiations will take place.” An Indian 
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minister to Lishon was appointed in June 149, a few 
months after Portugal established a legation in India. 
The selection of Mr. P| A. Menon as Minister to Por- 
tugal indicated that New Delhi intended to pres the 
question of Portuguese India. 

Prime Minister Nehru awerted on August 5 that no 
agreement had yet been reached The interest of his 
government in the settlements continucs, although late 
in 149 an Indian spokesman denied a Portuguese 
charge that New Delhi was applying external prewure 
on Goa tw join India. RUSSELL 


PLANNING AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. INDIAN VIEWS 


“Of late, private enterprie is under a cloud of sor 
picion and distrust” in India, N_R. Sarker, prominent 
business moan and Finance Minister of West Bengal, 
aserted in a speech delivered on November 24, 1949 
But, he continued, “the production of more wealth is 
our immediate objective and for this purpose 
rapid industrialization is the best practical method” 
Therefore, he declared, Government must “contribute 
to the return of confidence by recognising the role 
of private enterprise in the industrial development of 
the future.” 

Two days later, on Nowember 26, Prime Minister 
Nehru, former leader of the Congress Socialists, in 
a public address: likewise strewed India’s need for in- 
dustrialization, especially for building up key industries 
like steel] and machine tools, and harnessing the rivers 
to produce electric power, as well as irrigation and 
canals’ Mr.. Nehru, however, emphasized that coordi- 
nated planning was necemary to avoid duphication of 
effort and to awure that available energies were chan- 
neled into those projects with highest priority in the 
building of the Indian economy 

Commenting on these two speeches, one “somewhat 
from the Right” and the other “somewhat from the 
Left,” The Eastern Economiut observed with gratifica- 
tion that despite their different backgrounds the two 
speakers were not so very far apart in their practical 
recommendations, The Economist felt that since in- 
dependence the Government had concentrated too 
much attention on foreign and political issues to the 
neglect of basic and urgent economic problems. Call- 
ing for a policy of “first things firs,” the Economia 
urged positive action to develop the nation’s productive 
power, under the leadership of Prime Minister Nehru 
and Deputy Prime Minister Patel, and suggested the 
creation of a Production Board which would operate 
somewhat on the lines of the War Production Board in 
the United States. 


RICE REPORTS FROM ASIA 

The government of south Korea, according to the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of December 5, 1949, is 
planning to reduce its rice ration rolk from 4 million 
to 2 million people in order to cut down the amount 
of rice it must purchase from Korean farmers. A total 
of 3,500,000 suk of tice was to be purchased in 1449, but 
as of November 5 the purchase plan had not been im- 
plemented because of difficulty in finding a way to 
buy the rice with a minimum of cash outlay and a 
maximum of incentive goods. By early November, ac- 
cording to the report, south Korea had harvested 75 per- 
cent of its 1949 crop, estimated at 14,730,000 sud (one 
suk equals 5.1 bushels). 

Rice production in Japan and Thailand is also re- 
viewed in the same issue of the Weekly. Japan's 1949 
crop is believed to be the largest since 142; the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry has estimated it at 9,- 
832,000 metric tons. This was described as 5 percent 
above the 1931-1940 average production. 

In Thailand, on the other hand, the Minister of 
Agriculture has stated that the 1949-50 harvest will be 
much lower than anticipated. It is predicted that Thai- 
land may not be able to export more than 800,000 metri 
tons in 1950. Exports in 1949 represented a peak which 
will probably not be reached again for four or five 
years. Two million additional acres have been put into 
rice in recent years, but this gain is reportedly offset by 
increased national consumption and lower per-unit 
yields. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


A HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC AREA IN MODERN 
TIMES. By Osgood Hardy and Glenn S. Dumke. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1949 752 pp., maps, illustra. 
tions $5.00. 

Professor Hardy, with the assistance of his colleague, Pro 
fessor Dumke, has attempted in this volume a new venture 
im the textbook field 
Bolton's course “The History of the Americas,” he developed 
a course on the history of the Pacific area, and it is the 
essence of this coure which forms the content of the pre- 
sent volume. This is certainly a heroic undertaking for, truce 
to theer tith, the authors have sought to exucompass the is- 
lands of the Pacific and all the continental areas castern and 
western that are touched by its waters. In so far as compre 
hensive coverage is a virtuc, thew pages bear witeess to the 
diligence with which the authors have pursued their task 
Their story proper begins with the age of discowery and ends 
with the Japan of MacArthur. As a result, however, of this 
broad sweep, the text is of necessity spread rather thin, with 
heavy reliance on broad ecneralizations, some of which must 
be counted of doubtful value, while others are clearly mis- 
leading, such, for example, os the staterment (p. 4/5) 
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Taking his cue some years ago from 


The authors have also been confronted with a 
lesa of equal if net greuter proportions: 
end wywthesis for the volume as a whole. 
developing a history of the Americas was not easy, 
was sided at least by some geographical unity in the 
with which be dealt, and Whewise by a pronounced 
subject matter, namely, the extenmon of European civilization 
by European colonization and settlement. One may doubt the 
of similar to integration and undersanding 
in the case of the Pacific area, at least in the present stage 
of it» historical development. The present study tends to 
reinforce that dowbt. This reviewer is left with the impression 
that this volume is primarily a condensed survey of Western 
contects with the Far East. The sketchy treatment of Latin 
America, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, etc, ems to 
intrude wpon rather than to be « part of the main course of 
the narrative 

On aml pres are in the pattern of the 
conventional textbook. The reading are ample though 
there is little critical comment fer the guidance of teacher 
or student, and throughout the text there is no documenta- 
tien. It must remain, of cours, to the individual instructor 
to decide whether the Pacific area approach previded by 
this text is practical and weeful, and a reflection of the his 
torical forees that have shaped the destinies of a region 
iumense. This is simply to sey that prior certainly tw our 
present generation one may question the thesis that the 
Pacific area as a whole provides a workable basis for historical 
interpretation. 


Duke University PAUL CLYDE 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1948. Prepared by the Sta- 
tistical Office of the United Nations in collaboration with 
the Department of Social Affairs, Lake Success, N. Y. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 596 pp. $7.00 
A compilation of basic demographic statiwics which is to 

be carried on from year to year. It “caters at once for the 

scholar in search of original data and for the general reader 
whose main interest lies in intertemporal and international 
comparisons of aggregates and rates.” 
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=>” 


“Viewory there [at Manila) ewen more than in Cuba made 
the Amencan people suddenly become empire-minded.” 
‘ 
| 
‘ 


